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clause in the third sentence on page 144. The index is good within its 
limits, but should be expanded to contain the names of all the authors 
cited in the notes and elsewhere. Among those it omits are the names ot 
Driesch and Wigand. 

Edmund H. Hollands. 
Cornell University. 

The Study of Nature and the Vision of God, with Other Essays in 

Philosophy. By George John Blewett. Toronto, William Briggs, 

1907. —pp. ix, 355. 

The essays in this volume are more closely connected in argument and 
content than its title indicates, for all were written as studies in the historical 
relations and interaction of Idealism and Mysticism, a subject which Pro- 
fessor Blewett had once hoped to treat in a more detailed and continuous 
way. 

The title-essay, which is also the longest, is a statement in popular form 
of the contrast between that Mysticism which "to find God, denies the 
world," and the fully concrete Idealism which finds God in the world, and 
the world in God. It will be noted that Professor Blewett uses the term 
' Mysticism ' in its more usual acceptation, which identifies it with that via 
negativa which seeks a One that excludes every difference. Newman and 
Wordsworth are used as modern types of the Mystic and Idealistic tenden- 
cies. The statement of Idealism which follows is after the manner of T. H . 
Green, and somewhat over-psychological. The reader's suspicion of this 
is heightened by the statement in a note appended to the introduction 
(p. 3) that " any one who passes from psychology to metaphysic is at once in 
position to argue that, since the process to be explained is altogether 
psychical, that which explains its possibility must likewise be psychical." 
This is rather too easy a method in metaphysic to be convincing. Perhaps 
the best portion of the essay is its conclusion, which states the value of 
philosophy and the philosophic mind for the practical life both modestly 
and effectively. 

The second essay, "The Metaphysic of Spinoza," is somewhat more 
technical, and also more convincing. In a brief historical review, in 
which Parmenides, the Upanishads, Neo-Platonism, and the German mystics 
are cited, Professor Blewett shows that a realistic metaphysic, and a use of 
the categories of Substance, underlie all Mysticism of the negative type. 
Of the three views of ultimate reality found, often in immediate juxtaposi- 
tion, in Spinoza, the first, according to which omnis determinatio est negatio, 
is a precise case of this negative Mysticism, and a logical development of 
the substantial! stic Realism of Descartes. The second, according to which 
there is one substance with infinite attributes, is the response of Spinoza to 
the contemporary advance in the natural sciences, and an attempt to con- 
nect all things in the chain of causal necessity. It is this second philosophy 
which, having been idealistically interpreted, has done most for modern 
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thought and religion. But Spinoza has also a "third metaphysic," a real 
though inchoate Idealism, which appears especially in his ethical discus- 
sions. Here we find organic and concrete conceptions of individual and 
social good, dimly apprehended it is true, and in constant conflict with an 
abstract intellectualism, which in the last analysis overlies and suppresses 
them, issuing in an ethical individualism, an absolutistic theory of the 
state, and a dualism of reason and imagination in the field of religion. 
The distinctions so clearly drawn in this essay are of real value in the study 
of Spinoza, and the author's discussion of them is very suggestive. The 
present reviewer, however, must disagree with his view that the "second 
metaphysic" has not some basis in Cartesianism as well as the "first." 
It seems odd, also, that in the discussion of Spinoza's inchoate Idealism no 
mention is made of the idea idea mentis passage in the Ethics (Bk. II, 
prop, xxi), which so strikingly transcends the mere parallelism of the two 
attributes. 

The four remaining essays are devoted to the same conflict of Mysticism 
and Idealism, as seen in the thought of Plato, of his followers, of Erigena, 
and of St. Thomas. 

In the case of Plato, the first contrast is between his Idealism of the Good, 
Professor Blewett's outline of which is remarkably clear, in spite of its 
brevity, and the mystic tendency of his second period, which sets the Ideas 
apart in a world of their own. The motives for this Mysticism are both 
practical and theoretical. Plato's lofty moral and religious ideals had been 
rudely disappointed by the actual state of Greek life, and he tended to con- 
ceive the universal as the result of abstracting from all the differences of 
its particulars. Yet he was never a thorough Mystic, for he always thought 
of reality as the perfection of reason, not as above reason. And in his 
last period, especially in the Philebus and the Timaus, he at times de- 
scribed the Good as self-conscious spirit, and the Ideas as the modes of its 
self-communication, of which the world is the process. Yet he did not 
even then reach a fully concrete Idealism, for the pressure of the problem 
of evil compelled him to set Necessity or Non-Being by the side of the Good, 
as an explanation of the imperfections of the world. 

Greek Idealism culminated, in Aristotle and the Stoics, in a further 
sharpening of the problem left unsolved by Plato. Aristotle, far more the 
true follower of Plato than is commonly recognized, held that the highest 
reality is self-conscious spirit, but separated this absolutely from the im- 
perfect world. The Stoics held that Reason is immanent in the world, but 
were unable to articulate this insight. Christianity prepared the way for 
further advance by its emphasis on the value of the individual soul, while 
not failing to hold that the world is everywhere united to God. But this 
very intensification of the religious spirit involved a still sharper conflict 
between the opposing tendencies. Of this Erigena' s system, based on a 
union of Christian theology and Neo-Platonic mysticism, is an interesting 
example. Origen' s theology of the Logos and the Trinity tempers Erigena' s 
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Idealism, and makes it more concrete than Neo-Platonism ever was. Nature 
is for him a communication of God. But his lack of the organic and 
developmental categories makes it impossible for him to deal adequately with 
the great problem of the Many and the One, especially when it presents 
itself as the problem of Evil. The result is that being too great a mind 
to give up any of the aspects of the truth which he cannot fully grasp, he is 
Mystic, Pantheist, and Idealist by turns. In his discussion of the first of his 
four forms of Nature, — Nature as One, — he looks back to Plotinus and 
Proclus ; when he turns to Nature as Manifold, created and creating, there 
are many traits to remind us of Spinoza's "second metaphysic"; but 
when he arrives at Nature as "returned " to God, and eternally one in 
Him, his theology is affirmative, his Idealism as complete as his place in 
history permitted, and he plainly anticipates Hegel, even seeing that self- 
conscious spirit is "an active principle of synthesis," though he cannot 
clearly express his insight. 

St. Thomas offers a somewhat different case of the same conflict. God 
is for him essentially intelligence, and intelligence includes its objects. 
Further, God knows the world. It would then follow that the world is ' ' the 
objective consciousness of God." But there are two great difficulties in the 
way of this conclusion. In the first place, the world is imperfect and evil ; 
and, in the second, St. Thomas holds that the divine nature is omnino sim- 
plex. He has failed to grasp the full meaning of that manifold unity of 
self-conscious intelligence which he has himself partially stated. The re- 
sult is a separation between God and the world, between Grace and Nature. 
The forms of being, as they exist in the mind of God, are perfect ; but in 
particular things, they are imperfect. The world is good, since it comes 
from God ; but to gain God, men must renounce the world. It is the old 
difficulty of Plato and Aristotle over again, intensified by the pathos of 
Christianity, and by the thorough monism of St. Thomas's own teleology. 
Intellectually, the modern world is better prepared to meet this problem ; 
but practically, there is danger lest we lose the One in the Many. 

While Professor Blewett's statement of Idealism offers nothing essentially 
new, he has succeeded in presenting it in a clear and attractive way, and 
has made his historical discussions assist in its elucidation with much skill. 
These essays deserve a permanent place in the English library of phi- 
losophy. It is to be hoped that he will some day return to his former plan 
of a longer and more elaborate work upon the same subject. His style 
has the defects of its merits. It is never commonplace, and at times rises 
to impressive eloquence. The refined but vigorous moral enthusiasm 
which pervades the whole book is most appealing. But there are a few 
passages, especially in the first essay, which are somewhat turgid and peri- 
phrastic, and some have a slight tinge of homiletic sentimentalism. The 
book is well printed, and the proof has been carefully read. 

Edmund H. Hollands. 
Cornell University. 



